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shut a snake may come and be crushed in the rat-trap, cut
by the cutting-knife, and cooked in the earthen pot, the rat-
trap, chopping-knife and earthen pot having been made in
case the snake should refuse the sacrifices and try to re-enter
the house.    The two pebbles are placed on the floor of the
house, and another fowl is sacrificed on them to prevent the
sick man's soul from going outside the house again.    The
two pebbles represent the sick man's soul, which is brought
back into the house again, and to which a fowl is sacrificed
to induce it to remain.    The meat of this fowl is cooked and
eaten by the sacrificer, the sick man,  and their families.
The use of pebbles to represent the soul of a sick man is
common among the Lakhers.1
Among the Garos, another tribe of Assam, in a case of
very serious illness, recourse is had to a certain ceremony,
called denjaringa,) which is performed in the following man-
ner.    Near the stream from which the invalid obtains his
supply of water a place is cleared in the jungle, and on this
spot a sort of altar (sambasia) is erected, together with various
bamboo receptacles for offerings of rice, cotton, and so forth.
The officiating priest (fcamal) sacrifices a fowl, smears its
blood as usual over the altar, and plasters the bamboos with
the bird's feathers.    He then ties one end of the cotton thread
to the altar, leads it to the sick man's house, and fastens the
other end in the room in which the patient is lying.    On the
string a sprig of kimbal (Callicarpa arborea) leaves is hung.
The notion is that if the sick man's spirit leaves his body it
may be induced to return by the prayers of his friends, and
will be able to find its way back by means of the thread as a
guide.    Outside the house the priest takes up his stand, and
during the whole day calls upon Tatara-Rabuga (the God
of the Earth) to cure the sick person.    A horn is blown
continuously the while to frighten away the evil spirit which
is afflicting the sufferer.    When night falls, if there has been
no change in his condition the priest addresses his prayers
to the spirit Bidawe, who steals the souls of men, and con-
tinues his intercession as before.    This having been kept up
until a late hour, the cotton string is examined where the
leaves were hung, and if it shows any sign of having sagged
1 N. E. Parry, The Lakhers, pp. 457